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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Our Knowledge of the External World as a Field for Scientific Method 
in Philosophy. By Bertrand Russell. The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co., Chicago and London, 1914. — pp. 245. 
This book consists of lectures delivered as Lowell Lectures in 
Boston, in March and April, 1914. It is so attractive in itself, and 
its author is so well-known, that I think by this time it may be ' taken 
as read,' and I may offer some discussion without a preliminary 
abstract. 

I have already said something of the book in my Address to the 
Aristotelian Society of London (November, 1914). I there suggested 
that a great part of the author's hostility to the classical philosophy 
was due to a confusion between bias by private wishes and attention 
to the problem of values, which, in connection with the enquiry into 
ultimate reality, I take to be the central problem of philosophy. 
Now I should like to approach the argument of the book more posi- 
tively, and endeavor to ascertain what in Mr. Russell's own view the 
scientific method in philosophy, the method of logical analysis, 
characteristically is and does, and to form some estimate of its special 
contribution to knowledge. 

The type of philosophy which Mr. Russell wishes to introduce is 
called 'logical atomism' (p. 4). It deals only with the logical form 
of facts (p. 185), and has a close affinity with mathematics, in that both 
alike must ignore any quality by which our actual world is dis- 
tinguished from other possible worlds. But there is also a consider- 
able difference; for while mathematics seeks to build up more and 
more complex results by deductive synthesis, philosophy proceeds 
towards the simplest statements of abstract form that can be obtained 
by logical analysis. In dealing, e. g., with numbers, philosophy seems 
by analysis to go behind the facts, from which mathematics deduces 
more and more complicated theorems (p. 186). 

I am not quite sure how far the logical-analytic method, rendered 
possible by the new or mathematical logic, is for Mr. Russell the sole 
method of philosophy. On p. 242 reference is made to a synthetic 
stage which follows on the analysis. But this stage, I gather, is not 
of primary importance in the argument of the present work. 

It is emphatically claimed for the new logic in its logical-analytic 
application that it both permits and suggests a wealth of new hypothe- 
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ses (pp. 58-9); while the older logic in its philosophical application 
proceeds by condemnation of alternatives presented prima facie, and 
therefore is constructive only by negation (p. 8). "The old Logic 
put thought in fetters, while the new Logic gives it wings" (p. 59). 
I will return to this point. 

Thus the logical-analytic method may be said always to go behind 
the facts as apparently given. The conception forms an antithesis, 
interesting at least to me, with my own conviction that truth and 
reality are always 'on ahead,' 1 i. e., in an object which knowledge 
at every stage is striving to indicate, but fails to specify completely. 
It is natural that I should look for a rationale of the contrast. 

The sense in which the logical-analytic method, in the service of 
philosophy, goes behind the presented facts, is illustrated, I take it, 
by the cardinal theory of number, which I know mainly in the form 
which Mr. Russell himself has given it. The essence of the treatment 
is, I presume, to go behind the question, "What gives its meaning to 
any ordinal number?" viz., its relations with other ordinal numbers, 
and to ask what seems the prior and larger question, "What is meant 
by number or plurality as such?" And the answer is given by a 
definition of what it is to be a number, which prima facie at any rate 
avoids the correlation of it with any place in an ordinal series. Num- 
ber as such, in a word, is that in which equal groups are equal, and 
it may be described by help of a one-to-one relation between the units 
of different but "similar" groups. Number is the "class" (to avoid 
assuming a common property) of the groups whose units bear such a 
relation to one another without remainder on either side. 

The question has been raised 2 whether in this explanation the normal 
meaning of the unit, involving plurality, has not been "artificially 
described by circumlocution" rather than independently defined. 
However this may be, the point aimed at, as I judge, is to get a 
definition of number or plurality without including all that we associate 
with the building up of the ordinal system by relations between its 
places, in a word, by enumeration. And so far, presuming the defini- 
tion to work, its characteristic of omission is obviously a merit. It is 
a 'reduction' of the facts to the simplest conceivable terms. The 
words "to reduce" often occur in the application of the method 
(pp. 78, 79). 

The logical circumlocution employed to express the number of a 
class (p. 207) 3 illustrates this method of reduction. 

1 See my Logic, II, p. 1301. 

2 Cassirer, " Substanzbegriff u. Funktionsbegriff," pp. 65-6. 

3 Cf. Cassirer, op. tit., p. 66. 
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It is needless for me to restate to Mr. Russell's readers the analogous 1 
application of the method to the facts of the external world, making 
sense-data amenable to mathematical treatment (p. 122) or reducing 
our commonsense beliefs to a form in which nothing is assumed but 
"sensible objects" as given to an individual percipient (p. 78). The 
way in which classes of sensible objects and events are employed to 
serve as points and instants seems extraordinarily ingenious, and is, 
I suppose, successful for its purpose. The same remark applies to 
the mathematical theory of continuity and infinity. 

Now what is the source of the peculiar character of the logical- 
analytic method? Why does it go towards the abstract and the 
barest form, instead of going, like previous philosophy, to the concrete 
and the content? The main reason will appear, I believe, if we look 
for a moment at the author's account of his data. 2 In mere principle 
— for it would be impossible here to pursue the argument at the length 
required — I take the rationale to be this. 

Among many data which may be further reducible it is held that 
some irreducible data, such, that is, as are primitive psychologically 
as well as logically, have been discovered. The critical doubt, how- 
ever complete, begins at a point beyond these. The consequence is 
that the construction of a world takes the form of reducing the 
reducible data to terms of the irreducible data, on which the whole 
fabric must ultimately rest. In getting at the irreducible data them- 
selves no principle has been appealed to, unless psychological primitive- 
ness were a principle, and therefore when it is desired to connect 
them with the whole of the experienced world there is no continuous 
method forthcoming which can lead up to constructions at once real 
and new. The only course open, therefore, is to turn analytical 
criticism upon the apparent, but apparently reducible facts, and to 
contrive reductions and circumlocutions by which they may be brought 
into terms of the irreducible data. 

The irreducible datum for Mr. Russell is the 'sensible object'; 
not what we call, e. g., the perceptible table — a relatively permanent 
object of perception to several percipients at once — but the sensum 3 
given to a single sentient in the particular momentary sensation 
(pp. 78-9). I take it the better opinion today is that such a sensum 

1 Cf. Mr. Broad's notice in The International Journal of Ethics for January, 1915. 

2 In noticing in Mind Mr. Russell's Problems of Philosophy, I wrote: "Must not 
a scheme of realism which leaves standing such poor fragments of our things and 
truths, and those so arbitrarily selected, go the way which Locke's has gone?" I 
think that the treatment of data in the present volume justifies my prophecy. 

3 Professor Alexander's word. 
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is more than is given to sense, and less than is perceived as an object, 
so that it is not strictly a datum at all. 1 At any rate, qua self evident, 
such data yield no propositions; in so far as they yield propositions 
they at once become questionable. Mr. Russell's distinction between 
acquaintance and description (p. 144) holds good so far as this at least. 
These matters are so obvious that to accuse the traditional philosophy 
of 'maliciousness' towards sense and common sense (pp. 45-6) for 
insisting on them is really unreasonable. The point is perfectly 
simple, and Mr. Russell himself often asserts it, as in the reason he 
assigns why sense can not be illusory (p. 85). Its weakness is not 
that it tells you wrongly, but that it tells you, by itself, so little. This 
is why his account of verification (p. 81) seems so inadequate com- 
pared, e. g., with Nettleship's. 2 It is a part of the reducing method. 

If the critical doubt were more radical, it would be less insuperable. 
Take the case of the mind of others. It is not true that you have 
your own mind as an absolute datum, with the problem of leaping 
from that to the minds of others. The case is that you have to go 
by inference to your own mind past and future; and it is only another 
similar step to the analogous being of similar minds in others. When 
you have once turned your back on universal scepticism, as Mr. 
Russell agrees that you must, you have to test and reconstruct every 
datum of your world, and not some only. Mr. Russell's general 
description of the process (pp. 66-67) seems to me unimpeachable: 
"We are sceptical as regards every detail but not sceptical as regards 
the whole." The criticism of details is based only upon their relation 
to other details, not upon some external criterion. 

In other words, the whole is the criterion. We are at first in 
possession of it most imperfectly; but in proportion as we approach to 
a critical re-statement of all the details we get nearer to the whole, 
and with it, to the explicit formulation of what we rightly believe in 
from the beginning. No one, I should have said, seriously holds that 
the evidence of his own senses is more certain than the law of gravita- 
tion, and I am not perfectly sure that Mr. Russell means to say that 
it is so (p. 67). The very word 'evidence' (of the senses) to which he 
appeals is a proof that we do not recognize sense-data as yielding 
self-evident fact, but only as on the level of testimony. 'Evidence' 
here does not mean 'Evidenz' (self -evidence) , but the sort of thing 
that a witness offers in court. 

The principles of criticism above stated would overthrow the whole 
estimate of degrees of certainty on which the theory before us relies, 

1 Cf. Scheler, Husserl's Jahrbuch, p. 454. 
8 Remains, Vol. I, p. 185. 
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and would substitute for it one more conformable to the practice of 
science and commonsense. The difference between the logical- 
analytic procedure and that which sees reality always 'on ahead' is 
due to the eclectic treatment of data by the former. The hunt for 
the psychologically primitive is the root of the evil. 

Now I am brought to a consideration which Mr. Russell may 
repudiate, but which is welcome to me. In all philosophy, the meeting 
of extremes is very instructive, and it is my own conviction that 
modern thought is rapidly reaching a stage at which its underlying 
unity will be apparent as deeper than its differences. And I have 
been struck by the points of agreement, in great things and in small, 
between the ideas of the new philosophy and those in which I am 
interested. 

First of all, I will venture the assertion that Mr. Russell's ideally 
constructed universe, lying entirely in the meanings of 'sensible 
objects,' might by a very slight change of emphasis be considered 
as an 'intentional' world, such as that of Husserl. Mr. Russell's 
world, of course, is not mental. But I suspect that no one thinks 
the world ' mental ' in his sense of the term, *. e., as states of private 
minds. 

Passing to detail, I have said that the sketch of method on pp. 66-7, 
seems to me fundamentally just. 

The opening up of fresh possibilities by logic in the logical-analytic 
method (see p. 3 above) is due, I think, to the 'reduction,' which 
moves in the sphere of relative possibilities, i. <?., possibilities which 
depend on incomplete determination, as when we give a meaning to a 
proposition about a round square. Such possibilities must always 
have an element of arbitrariness, of refusal to think things out. And 
though I do not believe that any logic can justify possibilities which 
have no roots at all in positive knowledge (contrast Russell, p. 10), 
I agree that an open attitude to alternatives and a ready suggestion 
of them is a desideratum in philosophy. And these appear to me to be 
offered by the progressive determinations of a concrete logic more 
liberally than by the regression of an analytic method. For at every 
step in the progressive construction alternatives are involved which 
could not be suggested at a lower level, and therefore the field of new 
suggestion and relative possibility widens as the positive construction 
advances. For instance, Mr. Bradley's attitude to the world of 
imagination and of dreams 1 furnishes more suggestive outlooks, it 
seems to me, than that of Mr. Russell (p. 95), although, and this is my 
principal point, the two have a great deal in common, the underlying 

1 Essays, pp. 46 ff, 460 ff. 
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test of reality being in effect the same for both. Again, there is a 
coincidence in their language with regard to ideal elements in nature, 
which become actual on being perceived ;* and if one is reminded that 
at least their conception of ultimate Reality is divergent, one is yet 
not completely certain that Mr. Russell has in no sense an Absolute 
(pp. 166-7). Subject to the same reservation, the problem of 'one 
all-embracing space' and 'time' seems wider open to Mr. Bradley 
than to Mr. Russell. 2 And Mr. Russell's rejection, as I understand 
it, of dogmatic atomism and permanent individual substances 3 is 
altogether in the spirit of one who has learned from Hegel. 

The common point in all this is the denial that any particular 
element in the world can claim a special stability and preeminence 
because of its private existence, apart from its connection with other 
elements and their reciprocal demands on each other. Regressive, 
or progressive, our methods, it appears to me, are at one in this. Mr. 
Russell reconstructs physics out of our sensa; we reconstruct the whole 
out of all the details. 

Further, I have almost a personal interest in Mr. Russell's theory 
of perspectives (pp. 87, in) each of which includes a single aspect of 
things which are completed by their aspects in other "perspectives." 
It has really a certain kinship to a simile I have used myself to express 
my view of the external world. 4 Of course Mr. Russell's perspectives 
are not, like mine, necessarily appearance to a percipient, and his 
suggestion is much more precise and meets more difficulties. For me, 
again, the thing, or group of aspects, is as real as its aspects, while for 
Mr. Russell it is merely a logical construction. Still, I venture to 
think our suggestions are analogous. But is not the thing, made up 
of aspects, an Identity in difference, dangerous to the argument of 
pp. 1 50-1, and of p. 39 note? 

The relation of the mathematical infinite to philosophy (I recognize 
the remarkable interest of the quotation from Galileo) appears to me 
to admit of a modus vivendi on the line I have taken, which is here 
not very different from Mr. Russell's own (p. 180). 

Philosophy has its own criterion of reality and value, that suggested 
by Mr. Russell, as I noted above, on pp. 66-7. It is by this that for 
philosophical purposes the mathematical infinite itself and all the 
hypothetical elements employed in this theory of continuity must 
be estimated with a view to ultimate reality and value. And I think 

•Russell, p. 112. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 277. 

2 Russell, pp. 103-4. Bradley, Appearance, p. 286. 

3 Pp. 105 ff. 

* Essentials of Logic, pp. 14 ff. 
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Mr. Russell is right in maintaining that the mathematical infinite is 
in no way identical with this philosophical criterion, which for philo- 
sophical purposes must always be the only criterion that matters, 
having sometimes been called the true infinity, but being simply and 
solely the character of reality or individuality. If we are asked how 
we get it, we get it as Mr. Russell would get it if he pursued his own 
suggestion. We must doubt every detail, and we cannot doubt the 
whole. Thus our process is that described on p. 67, only that the 
criticism in the light of the whole is extended to all the data. And 
before this criticism every detail, space and time included, shows signs 
of self-contradiction. If space and time are contradictory before the 
test of individuality or wholeness, that is for philosophy final. You 
may make a smooth world of them in mathematics, but that touches 
no philosophical point. 

The general account of causation is in the main, I think, what any 
modern student would give. But I do not believe it can be justified 
by turning Mill's fallacy of simple enumeration into an a priori 
principle (p. 222). 

On the problem of freewill and fore-knowledge I am in the main 
with Mr. Russell. But it seems to me that the relation of events to 
events in the case of a creature in which thought can modify motive 
should be distinguished from that in unconscious nature. 

And here is a point that had always interested me. Is there not a 
contradiction in terms in the idea of absolute foreknowledge in the 
case of a creature whose desires can be modified by knowledge? Mr. 
Russell sets us on this line of thought himself, by suggesting that such 
fore-knowledge would actually be a good, which surely implies that it 
could affect the future. "A foreseen volition will have to be one 
which does not become odious by being foreseen" (p. 235). 

My difficulty is this. With creatures morally imperfect, and also 
liable to have their desires modified by thought, it seems to me certain 
that foreknowledge of an act of their own (especially, in practice, 
foreknowledge long previous to the date at which desires leading 
up to it have begun to organize themselves) must modify the whole 
course of subsequent desire. In principle, I believe this must happen 
for every future action, for reflection on our known conduct always 
gives rise to ideals of different conduct. But, practically, at least a 
great part of our conduct, ex hyp. absolutely foreknown, would be- 
come odious to us, and we should be in the hell described by the 
words «x^' cr ' n ? ^ oSvvr) iroAAot <j>poviwra /MjSevds Kpariuv (Herod., 9, 16). 

For surely it would be a flat contradiction to suppose that fore- 
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knowledge, ex hyp. absolute, could include in its vision a modification 
of future conduct, to be produced by itself. But otherwise, in case of 
an evil future, the foreknowledge must be false, or the creature must 
be in hell. 

This is why, surely, in stories of oracle and destiny, we find that 
destiny becoming foreknown or foreseen takes mortal arms of force 
or guile, to prevent itself being averted by such foresight. So the 
dream came to Artabanus in Herodotus 1 and told him "he should 
suffer if he went on trying to avert what had to be," and threatened 
to burn out his eyes. It may be replied, "Causation is not com- 
pulsion." "Precisely," I rejoin, "but does not the hypothesis make it 
so? According to it, fore-warned is not fore-armed." 

Then how meet Mr. Russell's point that "ignorance cannot be the 
essential condition of any good thing" (p. 235)? Why, thus, perhaps. 
It may be an imperfection inseparable from other imperfections which 
are inseparable from us. Mr. Russell's remark previously cited 
points in that direction. A creature with perfect foreknowledge 
would need a perfect will. 

I hardly know whether I should mention that Mr. Russell seems to 
me to go a little beyond the line in the imputation of motives — such 
as the desire to obtain agreeable results and the system maker's 
vanity (pp. 237-8) and, in general, in his unfavorable moral comparison 
of the philosopher of the older type with the man of science. I stand 
just now for the principle that belligerents are not good moral analysts 
of each other, and I should apply it in this case also. And on " agree- 
able results" I will make one remark. Is it not a commonplace 
error which ascribes as a fact results of this kind to the great thinkers 
of the past and recent times? Take Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Hegel, 
and end up with Green or Mr. Bradley. Practically, as to the hopes 
and fears of human life, they all say the same thing. And is what 
they say acceptable to any mind which has not been trained, either 
in their school or in the school of life,- to the extreme of renunciation 
and austerity? Does it differ in any way, which the man in the street 
would welcome, from what Mr. Russell says himself? I believe all 
this about private wishes and agreeable results to be a careless myth- 
ology, sprung from misinterpreting the language of great men down 
to a commonplace level. 

For there are in Mr. Russell, I think, two men, as perhaps in all of 
us. There seems to be the common philosophizing man of science of 
the enlightenment, who believes metaphysics — or say, to be clear, 

1 VII, p. 17. 
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Platonic or Hegelian metaphysics — to be a tissue of superstitions 
founded on verbal fallacies. And there is, I believe, a man with a 
touch of philosophical genius, who divines and pursues much more 
than he has as yet embodied in his explicit thought. I do not mean 
that there is a man of genius in all of us ! 

Bernard Bosanquet. 

University de Louvain. Annates de VInstitut SupSrieur de Philosophic 

Directeur: S. Deploige. Secretaire de la Redaction: L. Noel. 

Tome III, Annee 1914. Louvain, Institut Sup6rieur de Philosophic, 

1, Rue des Flamands. Paris, Librairie Felix Alcan. — pp. 628. 

The present publication has a unique and tragic interest as the 

last issue of the philosophical transactions of the Institut Sup6rieur 

before the disaster which turned the eyes and the hearts of the civilized 

world with horror and pity to the ill-starred University of Louvain. 

The sense of tragedy is not diminished by reading these Annates, 

producing as they do the impression of peaceful preoccupation with the 

labors of scholarship and thought at the very moment when the blow 

was falling. Of late years the publications of the university have 

been a feature in the comity of European scholarship, and while in 

times like these the interruption of such labors is the least of all the 

calamities to which the world is subject, it is impossible to contemplate 

the broken record without feeling that it typifies in a striking way the 

incalculable loss in spiritual values which the war has brought upon 

mankind. 

The volume before us contains ten contributions, of very unequal 
length and importance. Among these the first article, by M. 
Defourny, entitled Aristote. TMorie iconomique et politique sociale, 
claims particular attention. In this essay, which runs to about 
130 pages, the writer attempts with skill and erudition to render 
Aristotle's theory of society intelligible and self-consistent by inter- 
preting it in the light of history. It has been the custom of com- 
mentators to see in Aristotle's political writing a tissue of contra- 
dictions. To Oncken, for example (Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles) , 
it appeared that his advocacy of a state monopoly ran directly counter 
to his rejection of commerce, and that the prohibition of interest on 
capital was inconsistent with the law of slavery, on which the wealth 
of antiquity depended; while the reasoned justification of slavery has 
naturally provoked very general adverse comment, on formal as well 
as material grounds. Such criticisms, according to M. Defourny, are 
largely the product of a failure to realize that Aristotle's political 



